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average price of 20 cents per pound bring the farmer an average price 
of 9 . 1 cents a pound. 

These studies confirm the conclusion, which previous studies had 
reached, that the larger portion of the share of the spread which goes to 
the various groups of middlemen standing between the farmer and the 
ultimate consumer in the marketing system is absorbed by the retail 
dealers. And while all features of the marketing system require careful 
study, the retail distributive system stands in special need of it. 

It is believed that studies have gone far enough now to indicate some 
of the remedies of the present marketing system, and these remedies are 
stated as co-operative marketing on the part of farmers, voluntary 
association among dealers, government regulation, and the education 
of the public by special courses on marketing in agricultural colleges and 
schools of commerce and by information given to farmers and business 
men. 

These papers show that co-operative marketing is gaining a strong- 
hold in Minnesota and Western Canada. Minnesota has over 1,000 
marketing organizations and did a business in 19 13 of over $50,000,000 
in handling farm products. The Grain Growers' Grain Company of 
Winnipeg handled about 30,000,000 bushels of grain during the year 
1914 besides doing a large distributive business for farmers. Professor 
Weld believes that the co-operative movement has assumed such pro- 
portions in Minnesota, at least, that it is in need of direction rather 
than encouragement. 

John M. Gillette 

University of North Dakota 



The Modern City and Its Problems. By Frederic C. Howe. New 
York: Scribner, 1915. Pp.390. $1.50. 

The merit of this book is not originality of material but clearness 
of arrangement and profundity. Dr. Howe has wide and profound 
knowledge of the modern city in Europe and America, as all of his books 
show. Here he has arranged clearly a good part of this knowledge, some 
of which has appeared before. With so many things for which to 
criticize the American city we welcome the hopefulness (e.g., pp. 55, 64) 
of this book and we are shown the intellectual basis for this hope. The 
thesis may be quoted from the book : " It is not the voter, not the people, 
who are primarily at fault, but institutions, traditions, and public 
opinion which have failed to keep pace with the problems we have been 
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called upon to face. But our point of view is rapidly changing, as is 
our social psychology" (p. 369). It is refreshing to get away from the 
importance usually ascribed to the mere forms of government by the 
political scientist and see social psychology and sociology given such 
prominence. The particular merit of Dr. Howe's latest book is this 
"point of view" of the social psychologist and especially the sociologist. 
This is seen in the attention given schools, recreation, play, charities 
and corrections, homes, residential districts, housing, water and food 
supply, planning, health, markets, slaughter-houses, lodging-houses, 
unemployment, pawnshops, and children. Dr. Howe's book is a reflec- 
tion of our best thought about the city, that "municipal sociology" is 
deserving of as much attention as municipal political science. Notice 
such sentences as the following: "We are building our democracy on 
men and are developing our cities on a human rather than a property 
basis " (p. 58). City building " involves a new vision of the city in which 
all property will be subject to the community" (p. 374). "Solicitude 
for people will take the place of solicitude for property; the ideal of 
human welfare will be substituted for the ideal of economy" (p. 375). 
Would that all persons dealing with the social sciences had the knowl- 
edge of Dr. Howe and could act on his convictions in these respects. 
This is not Dr. Howe's most original, but it is his most profound, book 

about the city. 

Scott E. W. Bedford 

University of Chicago 

Essays in Social Justice. By Thomas Nixon Carver, Ph.D., 

LL.D., David A. Wells, Professor of Political Economy in 

Harvard University. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 

1915. Pp. vii+429. $2.00. 

The present volume presents a new interpretation of the subject. 

Mr. Carver believes that too much emphasis has been placed upon a 

"sentimental morality" combined with an "ingrowing conscience," and 

that there is something without the individual rather than within that 

should be the guide. His viewpoint differs from that of Mr. Willoughby 

in his Social Justice, for instance, in that he emphasizes the idea of a 

strong state as of chief importance, whereas Mr. Willoughby holds that 

the individual should bring his every act to the bar of reason, and 

determine for himself whether the ethical motive which prompts each 

act is a proper one or not. 



